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O:REGEPAL SUC uhws. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 


CHAP. XXXIII. 
CHANGES.—WHITE SERVANTS. 

I know of no purer or more sacred pleasure 
than to watch the recovery of a beloved valetu- 
dinarian, to see the eye light up from day to day, 
and the grateful smile play round the lip ; to note 
the growing relish of the delicate appetite, to 
support the footsteps of the feeble one a little 
farther from effort to effort, to see the glance rest 
soothingly on a fresh flower, to hear the excla- 
mation of joy at the first view of nature, as 
leaning on our arm the invalid looks abroad ; to 
note the strengthening mind yield itself up while 
words of sacred truth or lighter amusement are 
read; to take the first drive, and mark how the 
breeze and sunshine come to the languid spirit 
as to a drooping plant, lifting up its leaves of 
hope and joy. 

It was delightful to me to be the minister of 
comfort to Arthur, and to see the shadows 
pass off from his clear thoughts. He wasa 
religious being, and it was his comfort to throw 
his cares on Him “who cared for him.”— 
The sight of Patsey was at first painful to him, 
but the dear child soon won her way to his con. 
fidence; she laid her little head on his knees, 
climbed to his arms, and told him in childhood’s 
winning tones her pleasures and troubles. Her 
grief for Binah’s loss was exceedingly affecting. 
She went about the house and grounds calling for 
her mauma, or sang in low tones the hymns she 
had taught her ; and when the hour arrived when 
she had been accustomed to lay he- flaxen locks 
against Binah’s sable cheek, while she soothed 
her to sleep, for several nights a restless and 
plaintive sound murmured on her lips, and an 
eager watching as for something lost dwelt in 
her troubled eye. 

Marion regained with health much of his ori- 
ginal symmetry. ‘The radiance and softness of 
his dark eyes were unquenched, and the long 
lashes gathered lovingly below them; the curled 
lip regained its fulness and richness, and even 
the deep scar on his brow was hidden by the 
lock of hair whose pliant curl I loved to adjust, 
when he, forgetiul of the defect, carelessly 
brushed it aside. 

There was no obstacle to our marriage. The 
whole clan of Wiltons and Marions met at Rose. 
land, where mamma, revelling in housewifery 
cheer, moved as in a native element. Strange 
to say, there were but two offences given—one 
to a maiden cousin of Arthur’s, who kad com- 
menced making a nightcap for me the day our 
engagement was announced to her. It was cut 
in mathematical forms of every shape and size, 
embellished with inserting trimming, and fi: ish. 
ed with two frills; yet, notwithstanding this to. 
ken, she was omitted in the invitations. I sent 











her an extra slice of cake to conciliate her, but 
it was returned unopened, and she has never 
spoken to me to this day. The other individual 
was a colored cenfectioner in the city, who ex- 
pected to make my cake. The first time I met 
her after my marriage she cut me, tossed up her 
head, and passed on; but we were reconciled on 
iny bespeaking my entertainment at my first city 
party from her. 

Our summer was passed in journeying, and 
we realized the rich experience of happiness 
shared by individuals who sympathize in taste 
and feeling. We felt a thrill in common while 
traversing the wild passes of Trenton Falls, the 
mutual prayer burst from our lips beneath and 
above Niagara’s torrent, we clasped each other’s 
hands on the brow of the Green Hiils, and gazed 
upwards together im awe-struck homage at the 
White Mountains; and it was with my own Ar. 
thur that I wept, his old father standing by, over 
Dunean’s grave. 
ousies, and wills not that even a flower should be 
prized too highly, but wedded confidence is pure; 
kuowing that all is possessed of the heart’s deep 
treasures, it gives and shares with sober joy.— 
Arthur stood silently by my side while memory 
lent its tribute to true and tender friendship, and 
afterwards folding me in sympathy to his heart, 
prayed that he might be worthy of such tears. 

Amid our plans for the future we resolved to 
engage a white female housekeeper. A young 
woman was recommended to us, and her un- 
fortunate circumstances decided us to take 
her to the South. Her parents were both in- 
temperate, and appropriated to their sensual 
wants her daily earnings. Saddened and dis. 
heartened, unable to support and without the 
hope of reclaiming them, she resolved to accom. 
pany us. Accidental engagements prevented 
our meeting until we were on board the vessel, 
and I was somewhat startled to find my house- 
keeper, Miss Lucilla Hall, in a cloth riding habit, 
and straw bonnet fresher and better than my 
own. There was a flash of self-respect in her 
large dark eyes, and her dress was fitted to her 
person with a precision that showed a deter- 
mination to compete in appearance with those 
above her. She was not actually graceful or 
elegant, but how could I think of ordering such 
a person? I was really embarrassed, said 
Ma’am to her in my incertitude, and used as 
much form and perhaps more than I should toa 
distinguished stranger. Southerners must ne- 
cessarily experience this awkwardness from the 
different mode in which servitude exists in other 
portions of the country.  Lucilla’s discretion 
and good sense soon, however, determined her 
level. She began superintending my baggage, 
and sat at that unobtrusive distance where she 
could be summoned without seeming to be a 
companion. The only attempt at refinement on 
board the vessel which did not sit gracefully 
on her, was a conversation with a passenger 
which I accidentally heard, on Walter Scott’s 
last novel! How canI ask her to bring me a 


Unwedded love has its jeal- 








glass of water, thought 1; and my difficulty in 
placing ker in the right position at home, again 
occurred to me. 

On the evening of our arrival I showed her her 
ipartment, and paid her every attention in my 
power, which was rewarded by her air of happi- 
ness and content. I bade her good night cheer. 
fully, and left the dependent stranger to her busy 
dreams. The next morning as I opened the par. 
lor door, I found her standing with a newspaper 
in her hand. A deep red spot shone on her 
cheek, her eye flashed a moment, then dropping 
the paper and covering her face with her hands 
she burst into tears and left the room. 

I took up the paper, and saw the secret of her 
wounded feelings in the announcement of the 
irrival of Arthur Marion, Esq., lady, and ser- 
vant! Poor Lucilla, a dark cloud rested for 
several days on her countenance, nor were her 
social relations, though I studied her feelings in 
every inode in my power, calculated ‘to make 
her happy. She seemed to hang in an unbal. 
anced sphere between me and the servants of 
the household. By and by, however, a love pas. 
sage came in to throw a little light over her 
heart. 

A young carpenter in the neighborhood, whom 
she had never seen, sent her a brace of birds, 
and a water-melon, upon which she came blush. 
ing with surprise and asked my advice. I told 
her it was probably a piece of neighborly atten. 
tion, and she had bestacceptthem. The follow. 
ing day another water-melon came, with the 
initials of both parties carved on the rind; and 
on the third, as Lucilla stood in the piazza, two 
hands pushed a huge one through the partially 
opened street door; it rolled towards the excited 
girl, and she saw in large letters on the green 
rind: 

J. M. 
to 
L. H. 
“Tf you love me, as I love you, 
No knife shall cut our love in two.” 

Lucilla had not a spark of coquetry, but she 
was evidently affected by this novel courtship; 
my advice ceased to be asked, and Isoon lost my 
pretty housekeeper. 

It was about this time that the first great im. 
pulse was given to the temperance cause in Mas. 
sachuset's. An individual, who may perhaps 
read these pages, made the parents of Lucilla 
his especial care; they signed the pledge, re. 
formed, and have since gone down to peaceful 
graves, leaving their blessing and God’s smile 
on their benefactor. 

The history of Lucilla’s successor, which I 
will give in her own language, illustrates some 
of the difficulties of servitude, and is a beauti- 
ful picture of the every day struggles of the 
conscientious poor. It will be seen by these 
two cases how difficult it is to study the wishes 
of white dependents among us, who have any 
refinement; the vulgar we cannot tolerate.— 
Though strictly attentive to her duties, I per- 
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ceived that her feelings were laboring under 
some excitement, and while seeking my pre 
sence under various pretences, her manner was 
never serene and composed. 

One evening when I was alone in the country, 
waiting Arthur’s return from a club, I sent for 
Betsey from her own room to sit with me. A 
cheerful fire blazed on the hearth, and as we sat 
sewing together, I asked her some questions 
about her early life, expressed my surprise at 
her correct language and manners, and by de- 
grees drew from her her simple story. 

“I do not recollect my father or mother,” 
said my humble confpanion, “ but at seven I was 
bound by the overseers of the poor to a lady in 
Boston, who promised to keep me until I was 
eighteen, and provide for me, at the end of my 
service, a situation where I might learn ‘a trade.’ 
A child of seven years is very young to be cast 
out on the world, and many were the sufferings I 
endured. Mrs. Granby was very kind to me, 
but she had several young children who were 
badly managed, and I was made the sport of their 
ill-humors. If they broke a plate, it was imme. 
diately said, Betsey has done it;—if the sugar 
was eaten out of the sugar bowl, the theft was 
laid to me ;—if one of the children cried, it was 
Betsey who teased her. Sometimes when I was 
sent into the nursery to watch them, we all play- 
ed happily together, and then [ forgot my trou- 
bles. Mrs. Granby was opposed to punishment, 
and therefore the children were allowed to do as 
they pleased. I have often gone to bed and 
wept myself to sleep at the injustice that was 
done me. One little girl, about four years of 
age, was afraid to go to bed alone, and it was 
my task to lie down by her until she was fast 
asleep. Many a cold evening I have laid shiver- 
ing on the outside of the bed, hoping every mo- 
ment she would drop asleep; and just as I ima- 
gined I could get away, she would bounce up, 
and cry, ‘Betsey, Betsey, you shan’t go away! 
Sometimes I would drop to sleep myself, and 
then when it was time to lay the table for supper, 
I was obliged to rouse myself, and go down half 
awake. I did not have any very hard work to 
do, but I was called on for every purpose ; if any 
thing was lost, Betsey must find it—if wood was 
wanted, I must bring it. The grown up servants 
in the kitchen, as well as the children in the par- 
lor, laid every blame on me, so that I hardly 
knew what was right or wrong. If I told the 
truth, I was am impudent hussy, and if [ tried 
to conceal any thing, I was a deceitful child. 1 
was willing to work, but was liable to so many 
interruptions that I accomplished nothing. 

“J Jived in this family until I was ten years old, 
when Mrs. Granby died, and I was released 
from that service. I had been very much neg- 
lected, and scarcely knew right from wrong; 
but God watched over me, and I was kept from 
sin. I had alittle Bible, which had been my 
mother’s, and although I could not read in it, | 
always kept it under my p llow, and I thought it 
would help to make me good. 

‘‘ After the funeral, I seemed to be left alone, 
for although Mrs. Granby had done little for me, 
still she was kind, and fed and clothed me; I 
had besides become attached to the little girl by 
whose side I had laid so many nights, and when 
I saw the carriage drive up to the door which 
was to take them all to their grandmother’s in 
the country, I thought I should die with grief, 








“It was soon spoken of in the neighborhood 
that little Betsey wanted a place, and a lady came 
for me. In this new situation there were no 
children. The lady was very sickly and wished 
me to wait on her, and to be constantly in the 
room with her. The change was very great, 
from one of noise and disorder and merriment, 
toa regular, quiet home, where neatness and 
regularity were enjoyed and scrupulously prac 
tised. I was scrubbed from head to feet, and 
new and decent garments were made for me.— 
Here I was taught to sew and read, and at length 
could understood my own dear little Bible. Here 
[ learned the duty of submitting to the will of 
Providence, and if severity of discipline some- 
times made my tears flow, the word of God taught 
me to bear my lot with patience. Mrs. Leitch 
was fretful, and often unreasonable ; she thought 
itno harm to keep me confined in her apartment 
day after day, sewing and knitting without inter. 
mission. She could not spare me to go to school, 
and as she felt it a duty that I should be instruct- 
ed in reading, as well as in moral and religious 
duties, she tanght me herself in those hours of 
ease which she sometimes enjoyed. But you 
can hardly imagine how I longed to run out and 
plav in the sun and air, and to expand my limbs. 
But I could never go, and it was wearisome to 
me to sit upright on a cricket at work, or getting 
my lessons, the whole day. Sometimes my la- 
bor was varied by the necessity of rubbing Mrs. 
Leitch when she was in pain. I took pleasure in 
doing any thing to procure her ease. 

“Such confinement and seclusion from per- 
sons of my own age wore upon my spirits, and 
I began to droop. One day she asked me if I 
was unhappy, and if I wanted any thing. She 
seemed sorry for me, and I ventured to tell her 
I wished sometimes to go out as other children 
did. She was very angry, and called me un- 
grateful, when she had done so much for me. 

*“¢In one year,’ said she, ‘you have been 
transformed from a dirty, ignorant, ragged child, 
to a neat, well clothed, and instructed waiting 
maid. You have no hard work or drudgery to 
perform, and have only to sit here with me like 
a lady! 

‘‘T told her she had b2en very kind and boun- 
tiful to me, and that I would try and be content- 
ed. But she became from that time very much 
dissatisfied with me. I was not allowed to read 
or write, and was obliged to sew all day. If I 
rubbed her, she said I took pains to hurt her; if 
I made the least noise, it was done on pu’ pose to 
make her head ache; if I looked out of the win. 
dow, it was because I wanted to be a vagabord 
about the streets. I had no friends to whom I 
could apply, and I knew not what to do. I was 
now twelve years old, and I one day took cour- 
age to ask her to let me find another place. 

‘© «No,’ said she, ‘after I have had so much 
trouble in teaching you my ways, I shall not let 
you go.’ Finding no hope of getting away, I 
looked into my Bible for comfort, and saw, ‘The 
Lord preserveth the simple ; I was brought low 
and He helped me.’ I prayed for patience, and 
it was given to me; I was gentle and docile, and 
Mrs. Leitch again became kind. At length the 
physicians ordered her to try a change of cli- 
mate, and she released me from my service, and 
found me a place with a friend of her own. She 
provided me with clothes, and gave me some 
books and ten dollars. I shed tears at parting 








with her, for although she was often unreason- 
able, still I perceived that I had been much im. 
proved in her service. I accompanied her friend, 
Mrs. Grant, to a country residence, and found 
myself for the first time among ficlds and flow- 
ers. There my spirit bounded, and I was happy 
in those innocent pleasures which spring from 
the bounties of nature. It was my business here 
to attend on a sweet little girl of three years old, 
an only child. I used to drag her in a carriage 
through the walks in the garden, and pick fruit 
and flowers and throw in her lap. I arose with 
the sun, and it was delightful to go out and hear 
the birds sing, and take my little girl by the 
hand and walk down to the side of the river, 
and see the waters glide along! I was not re. 
quired to perform any other labor than to attend 
this darling child. and I was allowed to read and 
employ myself in any way so that I still kept my 
altention fixed on her. We were always in the 
room with her mother, except when little Mary 
was required to take exercise, which was several 
hours every day. The mildness of my temper 
gave Mrs. Grant a vonfidence in my care, and I 
was allowed to carry her about without restraint. 
I now found the value of the discipline to which 
I had been accustomed ; my habits of order and 
industry made my services quite valuable, and it 
was a pleasure to me, after my walk in the morn- 
ing with the little child, to sit down in the room 
with: her, and teach her little lessons and hymns. 
Never was any young creature so gay and happy 
as myself. Mrs. Grant gave me leave to attend 
the Sunday school, and there I was instructed in 
those moral and religious truths, which teach us 
our obligation to God and our duty to our fellow 
mortals. 

‘‘ Autumn came and winter, and still found me 
happy, and thankful to God for this asylum.— 
When I awoke in the morning and looked forth 
on the fields and distant hills covered with snow, 
l was overwhelmed with the magnificence of na- 
ture. I almost forgot that I was poor and de- 
pendent, and that I might at any moment be cast 
out to seek my bread among strangers. At 
length the birds began to sing, the flowers sprang 
up, and the trees put forth their blossoms. I held 
our dear little Mary by the hand, and had just 
fixed a nosegay to carry in to her mother, 
when, as we reached the door, two men came up 
and asked for Mrs. Grant. I introduced them 
into the parlor, and one of them handed her a 
letter ; she read it, uttered not a word, but would 
have fallen to the floor if I had not sprang to her 
and supported her. ‘lhe men looked at her with 
great compassion. At length she recovered, 
and when she could speak, said, ‘We are ruined, 
Betsey. Mr. Grant is in jail! I must give up 
all and go te him? 

‘It wasevenso. He had been unfortunate in 
some speculations, and all his property was at- 
tached. Atthat moment I did not think of a 
separation from this dear lady and her sweet 
child, and thought I should go with her to pri- 
son ; but she soon convinced me that it would be 
impossible. She said she must give up all her 
indulgences, wait on herself, and try to assist 
her husband. After exhausting myself in un. 
availing sympathy for her, the forlornness of my 
situation rushed on my mind, and I felt that I 
must lose the home where I had been so happy 
for one whole year; and to part with my dear 
little Mary was the hardest fate of all. 
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After a short struggle Mrs. Grant summoned 
up her resolution, delivered the house and furni- 
ture into the hands uf the officer, and began to 
make arrangements for her own departure. She 
collected her domestics, and gave them all she 
could, good advice and a good character, with a 
promise, if it should ever be in her power, to pay 
them the wages that remained due. They were 
much attached to her, and begged her not to think 
of them, but hoped for her sake that her husband 
would get out of his difficulties. They took a 
respectful leave, and with many tears departed 
from a house where they had been treated more 
like friends than servants. ‘They had friends 
and acquaintances, knew how to make them- 
selves useful, and could soon get into a new ser- 
vice; but for me, where, alas! could] go? 1 
went to my litthe chamber where I had so often 
kissed Mary to sleep, and there wept bitterly. 
Presently I heard that sweet voice calling, ‘ Bet. 
sey, Betsey, come to my mother!’ I wiped 
away my tears and tried to compose myself. 

** My good friend heid out her hand to me, and 
said, ‘ Betsey, this is the hardest task of all ; 
you have been so atfectionate and so faithful to 
my child that I can hardly give you up. Oh, my 
poor girl, 1 cannot pay your year’s earnings, or 
the ten dollars you gave me to keep fur you!” 

“She had often advised me take up my wages 
and put the money in the Savings Bank, but ii 
was some trouble, and it was put off. I begged 
her not to think of me, but to allow me to assist 
her in packing up. This was a heart-rending 
business, and as I tolded little Mary’s clothes, 
and laid them one after another in the travelling 
trunk, my tears flowed afresh. The little child 
came and put her arms round my neck, and 
said, ‘ Don’t cry, Betsey; Mary will soon come 
back and bring you sugar-plums and cake ! 

“At length all was ready. Mrs. Grant had 
selected such articles from her own clothes as 
she thought would be useful to me, and insisted 
on my taking them. She also gave me a written 
certificate ot good character and conduct, and 
recommended me to the care of a poor but re- 
spectable woman, who was under obligations to 
her, and with whom I was to remain until ] found 
a place. The carriage drove off, and I was lefi 
the last in the house, to lament alone. 

‘* Those who have the comfort and protection 
of a father’s house, and whose wants are all sup- 
plied by parental affection, can little imagine the 
desolate feeling I endured when I saw the 
door close which shut me out from a happy 
home. But it was necessary I should exert my- 
self, and I took up my bundle and walked on. 

‘* 1 was kindly received by the good woman to 
whom I had been recommended. After some 
days I heard of a lady who wanted a chamber- 


maid. I was now about fourteen, and large of 


my age. ‘The lady took my certificate and read 
it, then handed it to her daughters, three young 
ladies, who sat in the room. 

** * Honest, good-tempered, faithful,’ were pro- 
nounced aloud. ‘A very good character, young 
woman,’ said the lady ; ‘but what kind of work 
can you do?’ 

*“*T can sew, and knit, and read,’ said I, ‘ and 
Ihave been accustomed to attend on a sick lady 
and little child.’ 

“At this reply they all burst out a laughing ; 
I thought I must have said something very ridic- 
ulous. At length the lady asked me ‘if I could 








wash and iron?’ ‘No, ma’am.”’ ‘Do up nice 
muslins and laces?” ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘Clean a 
room? ‘I have never tried, but could easily 
learn.’ * Well, young woman, you will not do 
for me, as we do our own sewing and reading, 
and we want a chambermaid who knows |.ow to 
work.’ 

“T went away with a heavy heart! On my 
next application for a place I was careful not to 
say any thing of my qualification for reading and 
sewing, and merely answered to the inquiries 
that were made, that I was willing to do any 
kind of work, and had no doubt that I should 
give satisfaction. I was so unwilling to be a tax 
on the poor woman who sheltered me, that I en- 
gaged to do more than [ honestly thought I could 
accomplish, and if I was wrong, 1 hope God 
will torgive me. 

**On Sunday evening I entered on my new 
service. Here was a large family of grown up 
people. Mrs. Holt, the mistress uf the house, an 
active stirring body, kept every one in her em- 
ployment at work. My companions in the kitch 
en were a large red-faced woman who cooked, 
aman who took care of the horses and worked 
in the garden, and a boy to wait on table and 
make the fires. They were all vulgar, coarse- 
looking people. ‘They soon found out that I had 
been delicately brought up, and conceived a 
great dislike for me. I was soon known by the 
nickname ot ‘Miss Mince.” On Monday 
morning the clothes were brought forth to be 
washed, and for the first time I took my place at 
the wash-tub. It was not long before I rubbed 
the skin from my hands, and the pain and smart 
of the soap was intolerable ; still I did not dare 
to complain. It was fortunate that I was called 
from the wash-tub frequently to do other work 
about the house, or I could not have gotten 
through the day. At last we got through the 
long day, the kitchen floor was washed, and 
the tea things put away, and I took a book of de. 
votion from my pocket and began to read. All 
my companions laughed at me, and said I should 
soon be taught better than that. I asked them 
very mildly if they wished me to do any thing 
for them; they said no, but still kept on laugh. 
ing. In a few minutes in came the mistress.— 
She lifted up ooth hands, and exclaimed, ‘ Hey- 
day, Betsey, can’t you find nothing to do but to 
set down and read?’ I shut up my book in some 
confusion, and said I hoped she would excuse 
me, as I did not know that she had any thing for 
me to do that evening. Her anger was appeas. 
ed by my gentleness, and she said, ‘ Well, child, 
you should come and ask for work when you do 
not know what to do, as I cannot afford to pay 
help, unless all their time is spent in my service.’ 
She then produced a large basket full of stock. 
ings, and told me to employ my leisure on them, 
and not sit idling away time with books! 

“T had little sympathy from my companions. 
Still I never retorted when they said harsh or sa- 
tirical things to me. By this method I gained 
their forbearance, and I have always found that 
a kind and gentle temper will conciliate the most 
unfeeling and ferocious. Thus, although I 
was not happy, they restrained their taunts, 
and sometimes when we were all seated in the 
kitchen, after our labor was accomplished, they 
would ask me toreadto them. This indulgence 
almost cost me my place, as Mrs. Holt declared 
she would have no such doings, and if I continu- 








ed such a practice I should quit the house.— 
Sometimes I took a little bit of candle to ena- 
ble me to read a chapter in my little Bible be- 
fore I went to sleep; but when she found that 
out, she obliged me to go to bed in the dark. 

‘‘ By diligence and attention I soon became 
expert in performing all the work that was re- 
quired of me, and I should have been contented 
with my lot if I could have had a little leisure 
for my own use. When it was found that I per- 
formed my work with so much despatch, other 
labor was added. The young ladies of the fami- 
ly gave me their sewing and mending, and so en- 
croached on my good nature that they frequently 
kept me at work until midnight. 

‘*T continued in this family a year; but their 
demands on my services increased, and they 
were so unreasonable, that I resolved to quit 
them. I told them my intention; they were as. 
tonished. I had been so docile and submissive 
that it never occurred to them that I should have 
resolution enough to leave them. 

‘At this period I accidentally broke a valu. 
able giass dish. I never could tell how it fell 
from my hand, but it seemed to be without my 
will and almost without my knowledge. Mrs. 
Holt was standing by when the accident occur. 
red. Isaw her eye kindle with passion, and be- 
fore I could apologise her hand came with a 
powerful blow on my ear, and the expression, 
‘Careless hussy, and trollop!’ burst from her 
angry lips. I felt faint and frightened, and cried 
as if my heart would break ; I wished that che 
earth would open and take me in. I offered to 
pay for the loss; the money was declined, but 
most ungraciously, and the few days I remained 
I was hourly twitted about the broken dish. And 
yet it required a great effort for me to get away. 
I had been in the habit of submitting to circum. 
stances, and it seemed to be my tate to encoun. 
ter hardships. But I had saved my wages for 
one year, and felt some degree of independence. 
I determined to stay a few days with the aged 
friend with whom I once found shelter, and as I 
had now the means of paying my board, I felt 
the less reluctance at claiming the shelter of her 
hospitable roof. Accordurgly, after I had taken 
a respectful leave of Mrs. Holt and her daugh- 
ters, and had given a cordial adieu to my com- 
panions in the kitchen, I retired to the repose of 
humble life. I was truly refreshed by the sym. 
pathy of my old friend, and the quiet and rest 
which even poverty can offer to the weary heart. 
I had time to think of my Creator and my Re. 
deemer, and I shall never forget the feeling of 
happiness I enjoyed the first Sabbath I found my. 
self at liberty to attend the services of God’s holy 
temple, during the whole day. How ardently 
did 1 wish to devote myself wholly to Him; and 
if I ever felt inclined to repine at my lot, it was 
when I looked round on the well-filled church, 
and considered what Christian privileges most 
of the congregation enjoyed, and how little I had 
hitherto been enabled to mingle my prayers and 
supplications at the throne of grace, and how 
ignorant I had remained of my Christian duties. 

*“‘ This day was an anniversary of the Sabbath 
school, and I soon discovered that the privilege 
of attending it extended to all, and that I had 
only to make known my spiritual wants, to be 
received as a pupil. From this time my views 
of life were entirely changed. I felt myself one 
of God's creatures, and no longer suffered from 
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the humiliation of being an outcast, without re- 
latives or friends. I now realized that I was 
equally the subject of His providence, and that 
by a faithful discharge of the duties of my hum 

ble station, I should render a homage equally ac- 
ceptable to Him, as if my opportunities were 
more extensive. ‘An humble and a contrile 
heart, O God! thou wilt not despise ;’ anc as | 
breathed in silence a prayer for the influence of 
his Holy Spirit on my heart, I felt that mine was 
already accepted! 

“Tt was at this period that I heard of a South. 
ern lady who wished a white servant, and I ap- 
plied for the situation. She had already a negro 
attendant of her own travelling with her. For 
the first few days that we travelled together, | 
was very much struck with the formality of her 
manner to me, and the intimacy she seemed to 
feel for Dinah. I had never seen but one negro 
before, and always had a dread of them; from 
early prejudice I could hardly believe my own 
eyes when I saw the confidence that was placed 
in Dinah. 

‘* When we arrived in Charleston, I found that 
I was to go into the country and keep the keys 
for a Mrs. Randolph, who was an invalid. I 
cannot describe my home-sickness. A strange 
fear made me avoid the blacks. When I went 
to bed, it seemed to me as though I should see 
their faces peering through the doors and win- 
dows. Mrs. Randolph’s politeness to me was 
painful in the extreme. I felt as if I was in an 
ice-palace. I had every thing I wanted ; indeed 
I never saw so much elegance in my life, and 
never had such attendance,but it seemed all above 
and below me. Mrs. Randolph changing her 
residence, you were kind enough, madam, to take 
an interest in me, and I will make bold to tell you 
my feelings. My own voice sometimes frightens 
me, my dreams are dreadful, and when you and 
Mr. Marion go to the city, I feel as if I wanted 
to close my ears, and shut my eyes, and stop the 
beating of my heart until you come back. Oh, 
if I could only return’ she concluded timidly, 
the large tears dropping on her busy needle, “I 
think I would be willing to work my fingers to 
the bone.” - 

(To be continued.) 
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SCOTLAND. 

We landed on Sunday on the quay of Glas. 
gow, and every circumstance proclaimed the 
day. There were but few idlers to witness the 
arrival of the steamboat; the streets were de. 
serted, and a general silence prevailed. The 
people still attended Kirk; the sound of our 
own steps echoed as we walked, and we also 
hastened to divest ourselves of the appearance of 
travellers, and found refuge in the Black Bull 
Hotel. 

After dinner I followed the dense crowd hur- 
rying to church, and was soon accommodated 
with a seat in a Presbyterian meeting hvouse.— 
The glow of scriptural enthusiasm in the preach- 
er, and the deep attention of his audience, brought 
strongly to my mind the history of those times 
when enthusiasm ran into fanaticism, but still 





left so deep an impress that the posterity of that 
day form now the bulwarks of Presbyterianism. 
I listened to his fervid annunciation of gospel 
truths with pleasure, and felt the ardour of the 
preacher a true test of his sincerity and useful- 
ness. No feeling is more gratifying to a travel- 
ler who has experienced the protection of heaven 
during all his wanderings by sea and land, than 
to enter a Church where so much zeal is exhibi- 
ted. It impresses strongly upon the mind, a 
feeling of gratitude for favour and protection, 
and speeds him joyfully on his way. I did not 
ask the sect of this minister but felt gratefully 
the effects of his Christian calling. 

Glasgow is a fine city,—the houses are con- 
structed of stone, and with great regard to taste. 
The streets are wide, the side walks broad, with 
an undulation of surface that gives variety and 
;leasure to a walk. Some large and elegant 
buildings evince the public spirit of the inhabr. 
tants. The Royal Exchange is one of these and 
covers a large extent of ground; the buildings 
surrounding it also are very elegant. High 
Church is worthy a stranger’s visit,—it is 700 
years old, and was formerly a Roman Catholic 
place of worship. The architecture is Gothic. 
Notwithstanding modern alterations every ob. 
ject calls to mind the religion to which it first 
was dedicated: the massy gothic pillars, and 
lotty arched roof, the private chapels under 
ground now appropriated as burial places, the 
long and cheerless nave, all indicate a place 
dedicated to pageant worship. Another and 
more modern structure has been added to the 
other side of the nave, which gives this building 
great length, and the protestant worship is now 
performed in both at the same time. Adjoining 
this Church is a large Cemetery made highly 
ornamental by the arrangement of the ground, 
and by its verdure,which art has so prettily dispo- 
sed. Glasgow is now the most flourishing city 
in Scotland, the shops are large, elegant and en- 
ticing, and the crowded, bustling streets indicate 
extensive and flourishing business. 

The Abolitionist Thompson, who had recently 
left the United States, challenged any champion 
fur slavery to meet him before a Glasgow auci- 
ence and controvert the topic. This challenge 
was accepted by the Rev'd. Robt. J. Bracken- 
ridge, and 1500 tickets of admission sold. The 
parties met before a crowded audience in Dr. 
Wardlaw’s church, Dr. W. acting as moderator. 
Mr. B. spoke first. He adverted to his peculiar 
situation in appearing before a foreign audience, 
as a stranger, and on a question prejudged, a 
question too involved in so many peculiarities of 
government, which foreigners did not fully 
comprehend. That by them Slavery was viewed 
as a national question, whereas the nation had 
nothing to do with it, each State had its peculiar 
rights, and the General Government could exer- 
cise no authority over the domestic policy of any 
State. Nor was the evil a popular one, for out 
of 26 States, 13 were non-slave holding, and a 
considerable minority of the 13 slave holding 
States were adverse to the institution; that the 
slave holding States had been the first to petition 
Congress for the abolition of the slave trade, and 
that the evil had been forced upon the South. 
It was impossible now to emancipate them safely, 
and policy forbad it; that gradually their condi- 
tion was ameliorating and would continue to do 





so, provided we were not interfered with; that it 








was the masters who were to effect the change, 
and not people from abroad. He adverted io 
Mr. Thompson’s conduct in America, and said 
‘hat whatever he complained of had been brought 
about by Mr. T’s. own intemperate denuncia- 
tions and interference. 

Mr. Thompson declared the cause (in reply) 
a motive for his zeal, that the Americans were 
a wicked people for tolerating Slavery, that their 
Clergy were devoid of religion in not denoun. 
cing the institution ; that he had been ill treated 
for raising his voice in the cause of philanthropy 
and religion; that slavery was a nutional sin; 
that the constitution recognized it, and Congress 
could abolish it. He then indulged in declama- 
tion and sentiment, appealing to the passions of 
his audience, and attacked Mr. B. with great 
warmth and asperity. 

Each party spoke three times for a half hour. 
A few other topics, such as treatment of slaves and 
the moral and political condition in which negroes 
were held every where, were adverted to, and 
the evening’s discussion closed by personal vitu. 
peration, and an accusation and denial of circum. 
stances, which amounted in substance to a charge 
of falsehood between the parties—And thus 
ended this evening’s controversy. The next day 
I left Glasgow ; it was to have been continued, 
and the whole published. Stenographers took 
notes. 

It required the skill of a whip to guide us 
through the crowded streets of Glasgow, but 
getting disengaged from the busy throng we at 
last found ourselves travelling towards Edin- 
burgh, at good speed, over a Macadamized road. 
The first part of the ride exhibited a poor and 
ill cultivated country, dirty huts, and inhabitants 
worthy of their dwellings. There was much 
mendicity also, but as we advanced, more wealth 
and comfort enlivened the prospect. 

Near the way side, mounds and head stones 
were pointed out, said to mark the burial spot of 
Highland chiefs, and one as ancient as the time of 
Julius Cesar. On an elegant and improved es. 
tate within a pleasant walk from the road, the 
coachman directed our attention to clusters of 
trees so planted, to indicate particular positions 
occupied by troops in some great Highland battle. 

About 12 miles from Edinburgh a beautiful 
view is given of the Castle of Edinburgh, and the 
rock, upon which it stands. This lofty and in. 
teresting object combined with the increasing 
improvement of the country, produced an effect 
highly picturesque. Two hours’ travel brought 
us to the city, 35 miles distant from Glasgow, 
performed by horses of worse condition than I 
had travelled with since landing on British 
shores. Not only were the animals poor but 
many so lame with scratches as scarcely to be 
able to walk,—yet even they were urged on 
without mercy. 

We entered Edinburgh by the Athol Crescent, 
rolled along Prince’s Street, and reposed from 
our journey at the Waterloo Hotel. 

Edinburgh is surrounded with hills which ap. 
pear to gaze upon this beautiful city. On the 
East, Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s Seat approach 
nearer to contemplate its magnificence, and: na- 
tnre would seem to have located Calton Hill to 
afford a Panoramic view of the tout ensemble. 
Carlton Hill is at the N. Eastern extremity of 
the New Town; a flight of steps commences the 
ascent, and a steep walk conducts to its summit. 
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The elevated positiou of the city is now apparent, 
and the country, covered with gardens and villas, 
gradually slopes towards the Frith of Forth. 
The New Town from this hill is seen immedi- 
ately below the spectator, the Old Town to the 
left and Leith and the Sea stretching towards the 
right. Wheeling around, you see the antique pile 
of Holyrood House lying in gloomy silence under 
the shadows of Salisbury crags, while the gay 
terraces below you catch the admiring eye 
which only wanders for a moment to Calton 
place or the distant towns of Portobello, and 
Musselburgh with its bay, and again rests on 
the nearer prospect. A fine gravel walk leads 
around the hill, and ata , articular spot a precipi- 
tous view is afforded of a portion of the town ; 
a railing protects the incautious gazer from dan- 
ger. On the apex of the hill twelve lofty pillars 
with an entablature have been erected as a com- 
mencement of a building in imitation of the Par- 
thenon of Athens; they wear now the appear- 
ance of a ruin and are highly picturesque. A 
Greek temple stands as a monument to Stewart 
the celebrated professor of moral philosophy, and 
there is also a monument to Playfair, another 
professor, and a tall tower to the memory of 
Nelson. 

We must now descend from this fair eminence 
and try if nearer observation may not dissipate 
something of the enchantment. We will wind 
round to the base of the hill, and mark the most 
striking objects as we pass. The first is a cir. 
cular monument to Robert Burns the poet; a 
statue of the bard in white marble, by Flaxman, 
stands in the interior of the monument. Next is 
Bridewell, a large embattled building of Saxon 
architecture ; and contiguous, the new jail of 
similar architecture, successor to the old Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, now destroyed, but not located 
on this spot. We now have entered Prince’s- 
street, and must pause to admire the extensive 
and elegant front of Waterloo Place on the one 
hand, and the Post Office with its open arcade on 
the other. We arrive on Regent’s Bridge, which 
connects Prince’s street with Calton hill, peep 
through the high balustrade upon houses below, 
and sauntering on, stop before the Register 
House. This is one of the most perfect and 
beautiful structures in Edinburgh. It is 200 
feet in length and nearly of the same breadth 
with a dome in the centre, of 50 feet diameter. 
Here are preserved the national records of Scot- 
land, and a perfect record of all the heritable 
property in the kingdom, with the different con. 
veyances of mortgages it has undergone, and the 
names of its present owners. Mid-way down 
Regent street is the Royal Institution, a periect 
architectural gem, of Grecian model. The build- 
ing has been placed on too low a site and loses 
the full effect of its admirable proportions and 
architecture. The Royal and Antiquarian and 
other Societies have apartments and convene 
in this building. 

(To be continued.) 





Coleridge tells a story of meeting a stranger, 
whose silence during dinner time, and his atten- 
tion to what others said, without interrupting 
them, gave him a favorable impression of his un- 
derstanding, till, unfortunately,on the appearance 
of some apple dumplings, towards the close of 
the repast, the delusion was dissipated, by the 
stranger suddenly exclaiming—“Them’s the jock. 
ies for me !” 
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The sun arose in blood on the 3d of March, 
1476, over the Friburg Alps, and with the first 
rays which tinged the waves of the lake of Neuf. 
chatel, a confused multitude of volunteers, be- 
longing to Berne, Schwitz, and Thun, together 


with a large number of the vigorous natives of 


St. Gall and Zurich, broke up in excellent spir- 
iis from their place of encampment. They 
imarched for Vauxmarcus, and no sooner did 
Count Rosemberg, who defended the hill and 
citadel, descry them, than he gave a signal to 
the Duke, that the enemy were approaching. 
The Burgundian army were all arranged and 
expecting the onset of the confederates. The 
Bastard, Anthony of Burgundy, was pleased to 
see that the luke adhered so firmly to his reso- 
lution of awaiting the enemy in his impregnable 
encampment. At this moment was seen the 
signal from Vauxmarcus, and a messenger soon 


after arrived with the intelligence, that 1200 of 


the confederates were advancing up to attack 
Rosemberg. 

The daring fellows, exclaimed the Duke scorn- 
fully, to attack Vauxmarcus within sight of my 
camp! Campobasso, send Peter Lignano with 
the Milanese infantry to the assistance of Rosem- 
berg, and support him with your cavalry. Cam. 
pobasso hastened to execute the Duke’s com. 
mand, and seemed well pleased with the com- 
mission; not so the Bastard and Chateauguyon. 
They entreated the Duke to leave Vauxmarcus 
to its fate,-and to await the attack of the Swiss 
without moving from his post. Charles of Bur- 
gundy retracted not his order. The baitle be- 
gan onthe heights of Vauxmarcus. 

The small body of Swiss soon drove back Ro- 
semberg into the citadel, before Lignano came 
up with the Milanese. When they reached the 
top of the height, they saw in their front the dis- 
play of the Burgundians and the Milanese, com. 
ing on in close ranks, who were no less aston- 
ished to find the enemy already on the spot. 

As soon as the army of the Confederates saw 
their friends engaged on the heights, they has- 
tened to join them, Berne aud Friburg leading the 
van. Scharnacthal and the elder Halwyl con 
ducted the advanced guerd along the snow-cov- 
ered valley till they reached the small place be- 
low Lance, the old convent of the Count of Gran- 
son. Here they halted, put themselves in order, 
and sent out light detachments of foot on both 
sides to cover their flanks. 

As soon as every disposition was made, and 
they perceived Campobasso with his cavalry on 
the height advancing to the attack, they sank on 
their knees according to an ancient admirable 
custom, stretched out their hands toward heaven, 
and implored of God the victory. Campobasso, 
who had just arrayed his armour-clad force on 
the height, seeing this, imagined with a foolish 
pride that they were intimidated by the sight of 
his body ot knights, and were kneeling to sup. 
plicate his compassion; laughing in scorn, he 








rushed down the declivity with his knights in 
he form of a wedge, to attack the confederates. 
These latter cut short their prayer ; firmly grap- 
pled, man to man, they hastily formed an oblong 
square ; with their banner in the centre, their 
spears and halberds fixed before them in the 
ground, they awaited the attack of the cavalry. 
These latter recoiled, the confederates pressed 
forward after them. 

When the Duke perceived the retreat of the 
Italian forces, in whom he had placed so much 
confidence, he was overpowered with rage; he 
sent forward Chateauguyon with the Burgundian 
cavalry, and ordered a general battle. From a 
hundred cannon, planted between Concise and 
Corcelles, began at this moment a tremendous 
fire, but the cannon was aimed too high, it did 
no injury to the confederates. The infantry 
now sallied from their defences, and with the 
Bastard at their head pressed forward in close 
and numerous ranks along the lake ; the cavalry 
formed themselves on the height to charge those 
of Berne, who put themselves in motion to ef- 
fect their way out of the valley beneath Lance. 

The Duke watched from an elevation the 
movements of his enemy; near him stood Bran- 
dolf Von Stein, a chieftain of Berne, who had 
been taken captive at Yverdun; farther remo- 
ved stood Rudolph Von Halwyl; both of them 
were looking towards the confederates with de- 
lighted countenances. The Duke observed Hal- 
wyl, beckoned him to approach, and said to him 
with a serious air, you are a good prophet, Hal- 
wyl, they have indeed come to fight. Yonder they 
are moving on, in good order, by Heavens, and 
like spirited warriors. 

Chateauguyon then put himself in motion, and 
rushed down with 6000 men upon those of Berne 
and Schwitz. They heroically resisted his at- 
tack, repulsed and separated his army of knights. 
Part of them galloped up the hill again, another 
part the confederates drove forward to the bridge 
over the Arnou, Chateauguyon among them. 
That noble warrior was inflamed with indigna- 
tion; rallying his forces, and addressing them 
in a spirited manner, he galloped on his lofty 
Friesland charger towards the men of Schwitz, 
broke through their ranks, and reached the spot 
where the banner of that province was fluttering 
in the breeze. Already had he seized it, already 
lifted it on high, when the powerful arm of the 
banner-bearer again snatched it from his hands ; 
a raging battle commenced for this consecrated 
symbol. The Burgundian Guard, that irresisti- 
ble host, rushed forward after their leader to the 
square. The men of Schwitz, with the boldest 
of the Bernese, pressed in crowded ranks, man 
upon map, around the endangered banner ; here 
they fought hand to hand with rage and bitter- 
ness. Count Chateauguyon, sweeping down ev. 
ery thing before him, once more pushed forward, 
once more grasped the sacred standard in his 
hand, when Hans Grue, a soldier of Berne, 
struck the heroic knight with a battle-axe,—he 
reeled,—a second blow brought him to the 
ground, and with him his own blue banner, with 
the golden St. Andrew’s cross. 

Disheartened by their leader’s death, the Bur- 
gundians fought less intrepidly ; inspirited by 
Chateauguyon’s fall, the confederates fought 
with new energy. Quickly coming into order, 
they started forward anew, and the Burgundians 
who had pressed into the square were slain. 
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During this engagement, which the Duke had 
observed with the keenesi attention and anxiety, 
the two Swiss, who had once been acquaintan 
ces and friends, remained in silence at some 
distance behind him. The one was a prisoner, 
weaponless and unarrayed, the other was an 


outlaw, and armed from head to foot. Both of 


them looked with increasing interest towards the 
bridge on the Arnou, where the battle raged the 
hottest. When the banner of Schwitz sank, and 
the lofty Chateauguyon seized it, the heart of 
Brandolf Von Stein quivered; forgetting him- 
self, he caught hold with anguish upon Halwyl’s 
hand, and grasped it convulsively ; when the 
Swiss recovered themselves, and the battle was 
renewed, he pressed the knight’s hand affection. 
ately, and when Chateauguyon fell, and the Bur. 
gundian cavalry retreated, Halwyl exclaimed 
aloud, friend, the victory is ours! 

Suddenly however Brandolf released Haiwyl’s 
hand, and gazed almost contemptuously upon 
him, who had been once his friend ; but not long 
did this feeling continue, the ancient friendship 
revived, the ancient heart again spoke out. 
Drawest thou not thy sword, Rudolph? he in. 
quired in a gentle voice as he approached him ; 
not to-day ? 

Never against my father-land! exclaimed Hal- 
wyl with so much loudness and vehemence, that 
the Duke looked round angrily ; but the battle so 
rivetted his attention, that he troubled himseli 
no further about the two fellow countrymen. 

The contest now took a decidedly unfavorable 
turn for Burgundy. The cavalry fled; the con- 
federates, after a short respite, quickly put 
themselves in order, and continued to push on- 
ward. The Duke commanded his brother, the 
Bastard, to level the artillery against the bridge, 
and cause the Italian infantry to advance, along 
with the Walloons. The artillery arrived, but, 
as if a guardian angel this day defended the 
Swiss, the firing at this point also was so bad as 
to be without effect. Lignano now bravely ad- 
vanced a second time with the Milanese; they 
descended in order through the vineyards, the 
Walloons followed. Then from the heights be- 
tween Bouvilliers aird Champagny resounded 
fearful tones, which attracted to that quarter the 
cy** of the contending multitudes. A mighty 
host of warriors were seen approaching; and 
now,—it was three hours after mid-day—the sun 
broke through the dark clouds, and in his rays 
clear shone the glittering armour; the terrible 
blust of the battle-horn resounded. 

What wild multitude is that? said the Duke, 
turning to Brandolf Von Stein: what frightful 
sound is that which comes from among them ? 
Look at that large troop yonder,—are they also 
confederates ? 

That first collection, my gracious liege, said 
Von Stein, are genuine old Swiss, the men of 
Morgarten and Sempach ; yonder are the bur- 
gomasters of Zurich and Schaffhausen, and yon- 
der is Tschudi, at the head of his people. The 
cavalry are subsidies sent by the Duke of Aus- 
tria ; and that which utters so fearful a sound, is 
the bull * of Uri and the land-horn of Unterwal- 
den. , 

Awfully sounded among the hills in a hundred 
echoes the tones of the battle-horns. The hearts 
of the Burgundian warriors trembled ; Lignano’s 





forces suddenly halted; as they saw, though at 
a considerable distance this new war-cloud gath- 
ering up on their flank, they staggered. The 
Duke perceived it; feeling the importance of the 
moment, he rushed forth in person, animated the 
drooping hearts of his warriors by his word and 
his example, and when they, following their val. 
iant leader, advanced forward again, the Duke 
turned towards the rest of his army, to restore 
order among their ranks, and influence their 
spirits anew. 

Now also the confederates near Champagny 
had pointed their cannon, had begun a murder- 
ous fire, and were about descending the height, 
‘o unite with their friends at the bridge over the 
Arnou. The Duke sent against them Campo- 
basso with the Italian cavalry, his brother, and 
Orange; when these, however, were met by 
new forces issuing from the hollows, from be 
hind every bush, behind every knoll, and the 
Uri-bull sounded every moment nearer, every 
aoment more terribly, and the drums rolled, and 
Lignano fell at the nead of the Milanese, who 
were retreating in disorder, suddenly a panic- 
terror spread itself over the whole army. The 
duke, the chieftains, opposed themselves with 
their naked swords to the flying forces, implor- 
ed—threatened—cut the fugitives down—no 
thing availed, nothing checked their flight. The 
splendor of so many victories was extinguished 
in this fatal hour, The star of Burgundy went 
down. 

Brandolf von Stein also was forced along by 
his guard ; Halwyl, of his own free will at first, 
followed his friend, who, forgetting his melan- 
choly destiny in the victory of the confederates, 
shouted aloud in triumph; but scarcely had they 
descended the hill, when a crowd of fugitives 
hurried them onward and impelled them over the 
Arnou as far as Granson ; here they fell in with 
aumbers of the Milanese, and were separated. 
The confederates incessantly pressed forward 
and pursued the fugitives, but being deficient in 
cavalry, could overtake only a few; the crowd 
irresistibly pressed on as far as Montagny ; Hal- 
wyl was compelled to follow. 

In a meadow, he found the duke surrounded 
by his Friesland life-guard. While the pride «of 
this corps was makiag one more effort to bring 
the fugitives to a stand, whom neither entreaties, 
nor threats, nor the brandished swords of the 
Fries!anders could possibly arrest, Halwyl reined 
up his war-horse and shouted aloud for the great 
victory of the Swiss; shouted, as he saw the 
duke approaching him, borne onward by his fly- 
ing forces. 

Praise to God! he exclaimed in the transport 
of his feelings—Praise to God, Freedom is vic- 
torious; now I die in joy! The duke heard 
this, reined in his battle--teed, and pressed up to 
Halwyl through the throng. Who is the inso- 
lent fellow, he exclaimed, burning with rage, 
while his hand seized his pistol. Thou? Thou ? 
cried he, as he perceived it was Halwyl. 

Yes, I, duke! replied the Swiss: Praise to 
God, that Freedom is victorious! Tne duke, 
foaming with fury, snapped his pistol, and the 
ball penetrated the knight’s breast. I thank you, 
exclaimed Halwyl to the duke: you reconcile 
me to my father-land !—but he heard it not. The 
colors of the Hainaulters were driven into the 
narrow defile, separated the duke from Halwyl, 








*The battle-horn of that province.—Tvanslator. 





and forced him along with them. He turned his 


war-horse in despair, the Frieslanders made for 

him a path, and over his own infantry he rode off 

rapidly through the valley, till he arrived at 

Joigne. The Never-conquered was a fugitive. 
(To be concluded in the next number.) 


THB PRUOWUNG WITTE. 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 33. 


(Continued from No 11, page 85.) 

Art. 8. On the Study of Natural History. 
Not a very superior affair this. But who can 
descant on Natural History, without borrowing 
from his subject some instruction and some 
charm? ‘This writer presents us with few very 
original or vigorous remarks, and even where he 
possesses that merit, he is unfortunately obscure. 
His style is now and then careless. We have 
however some excellent arguments against the 
theory of spontaneous generation, some good re- 
marks on the mutual dependence between the 
different parts of organized creation, and much 
learned information on the various orders und 
species of animals. The article appears much 
indebted to Virey, the French author under re- 
view. 

Art. 9. Travellers in Turkey. This is a 
pendant to a former article on the same subject. 
Here we have a thorough-going advocate of 
Turkey—Mahometanism and all! The paper 
opens with some acute and admirable disquisi- 
tions on the uses of certain terms in political sci- 
ence. Jt shows, especially, how the word bar- 
barism is frequently misapplied, since nations 
called barbarous in many points surpass those 
which are civilized both for wisdom and virtue. 
It then passes to an exalted encomium on the 
Turks, whom it praises for their literature, their 
poetry, their philosophy, their mental and moral 
character, throughout their whole history. It 
particularly contrasts them in a favorable man. 
ner with the Christians in the time of the cru- 
sades. In fact, such a strain as this in behalf of 
the Turks is something quite new, and must 
open the eyes of many readers with astonish. 
ment. Respecting the present Sultan we are 
told, that ‘‘amongst his other reforms he has not 
forgotten the cause of literature. Himself the 
most elegant writer in Turkey, he is causing 
all the annuals, histories, and poems, in the 
Turkish language, to be printed. He is gradu. 
ally getting the most useful works translated out 
of European and Oriental languages; and has 
commenced a system for diffusing education uni- 
versally among the people.” Still pursuing his 
vein of apparent paradox, the writer, who profes- 
ses to have long been a resident of Turkey, 
maintains that the true origin of chivalry, as 
well as of organized, disciplined, standing ar- 
mies was amongst the Turks. He argues with 
much plausibility that the Turkish religion is not 
a persecuting one ; but that the many instances 
of violence, conquest, and intolerance on the side 
of the Mahometans, arose from their political, not 
their religious system. He defends the tax lev- 
ied by the Mahometans on all pilgrims to the Ho- 
ly Sepulchre, which was formerly the occasion 

















of so much odium against them throughout Eu- 
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rope. He is very severe against Michaud, the 
French author, whose works are under review. 
He maintains that the Sultan consulted in many 
points the character and wishes of his people, in 
the numerous reforms he has lately undertaken. 
He tells us that the Christians of all denomina- 
tions are now the most atiached subjects of the 
Sultan; and that Egypt, Greece, Syria, and 
Candia, which European diplomacy has severed 
from Turkey, sigh to return to their former alle- 
giance! Heconcludes with a fresh exposure 
of the designs of Russia on Turkey, and strong 
expostulations against the apathy and blindness 
of Europe on the subject. In short, although we 


would not uncharitably question the integrity of 


the writer’s purposes, and have no doubt that 
many of his arguments and remarks are fairly 
called for by the existing state of information as 
regards Turkey, yet we cannot resist the im- 
pression that he writes more like an employed 
and well paid advocate, than a disiuterested 
spectator. We feel confident that he strains 
some points in favour of the object of his admira- 
tion, although many a prejudice, on the other 
hand, must receive from his labours a staggering 
blow. 

Art. 10. Raumer’s England in 1835. This 
article is pretty good as far as it goes, but rises 
not much above the rank of a passing critical 
notice. It betrays the present strongly conserva- 
tive tendencies of the Foreign Quarterly. A 
few years since, this Review maintained the 
principles of Whiggism and Reform very deci- 
dedly. We learn from this article that M. Von 
Raumer was to visit England again in the spring 
of last year. 

Art. 11. Duden’s Europe and America. Du- 
den is a German, who having emigrated to this 
country, and passed several years in our west- 
ern territory, published a work in Germany so 
flattering to our institutions, as to excite much 
animosity against him among the politicians of 
his native land. The subject of emigration is 
touched upon in this article, and the reviewers 
throw out the following reflections upon it, which 
seem to us of sufficient importance to be ex- 
tracted. ‘We are very reluctant to believe that 


any country has yet such a superabundance of 


popuiation, as to render expatriation absolutely 
necessary. We are persuaded, on the contrary, 
that many, many years may yet elapse before 
any part of Europe will be reduced to the melan- 
choly necessity of banishing a part of its citi- 
zens, to preserve them from famine. We be- 
lieve, even without taking into account the vast 
tracts of uncultivated land which Europe still 
possesses, that improved modes of cultivation 
may increase, to an extent of which we have 
now no conception, the produce of the soil. 
We think it probable that Science, particularly 
chemistry, may discover means of rendering 
land, now barren and wholly unproductive, capa- 
ble of producing as much as the most favored 
soils do now. Though Providence doubtless 
intended that the whole earth should one day be 
peopled, it does not appear to have been designed 
that the object should be attaiaed by the distress 
ot those who were to carry itinto effect. Surely, 
if increase of population were so great an evil, 
we should be reduced to the necessity of chan- 
ging our opinion of the merits of individuals who 
have hitherto been considered as benefactors of 
the human race, and of looking upon the intro. 











duction of inoculation and vaccination, by which 
thousands, nay, millions of lives have been pre- 
served, as a curse instead of a blessing.” 

Some articles in the Foreign Quarterly, and 
this among the number, seem tu be written by 
foreigners. The style savours of a kind of out. 
landish spirit. We mention it only as a fact, 
not as a particular objection. 

Art. 12. History of the Court Library at 
Vienna. It is perhaps judicious in the F. Q. 
to present a number of short articles along with 
its more extended ones. This plan secures va- 
riety, and causes the work to partake somewhat 
of the nature of a magazine. 

We have here an account of one of the mam. 
moth libraries of Europe, containing 300,000 
volumes. It appears however that the accom. 
modations for visiters are pretty contemptible. 
Speaking of such institutions in England, the 
reviewer makes the following confessions: ‘*‘We 
cannot help regarding it as a national disgrace, 
that the richest and most populous capital in Eu- 
rope should not boast one library at least of the 
very first rank ; and we are encouraged to hope 
by the signs of the times that many years will 
not pass before it ddes so.” 

Art. 13. Rhyming Chronicle of the City of 
Cologne. A short account of a very ancient lit- 
erary and historical curiosity. 

Art. 14. The World as ii is. The World 
as itis, is a French novel, which the reviewer 
thinks it worth while to notice only for three 
points. First, itisrather more moral than most 
French novels. Second, the story is essentially 
original, inasmuch as the heroine, a prodigious 
heiress, is very ugly ; not merely plain, but posi- 
tively and strikingly ugly, and the whole distress 
and interest of the book arises from her being un- 
able to believe in the genuineness of the passion, 
deep if not ardent, with which her intellectual 
charms and moral qualities have inspired a dis. 
sipated young man of fashion and gallantry, 
with whom she is herselt secretly but invincibly 
in love. The third point is that these volumes 
offer us a picture of south western Normandy. 

One or two spirited scenes are then extracted. 

Art. 15. The Port Folio. The Port Folio 
purports to be a series of secret diplomatic pa- 
pers originally written by the agents and politi- 
ticians of Russia, and recently detected and 
published for the admonition of Europe. They 
unfold the ambitious designs of that dangerous 
court. In the present article, that portion only 
of the Port Folio is discussed, which discloses 
the project of Russia’s becoming the protector of 
the smaller German States, to the exclusion of 
Prussia, Austria, France and England. Copi- 
ous and masterly reflections on the subject are 
here translated from Dr. Wurm, a German po. 
litical writer. 

The Miscellaneous Literary Notices of this 
number are highly interesting. 








EFHE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Tue New York Mirror. For January 7th, 
1837. 

The editor of the Mirror has “done every 
thing for his vineyard that he can do for his vine- 
yard ;” this is spoken reverently, for the influ- 
ence of such a work is scarcely to be calculated, 
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circulating as it does over so wide a space, and 
bringing out the wealth of so many bright minds. 

The plate in this number is one of singular 
boldness and relief. It represents Columbus 
approaching the shore of San Salvador on its 
first discevery. It is a painting of Chapman’s, 
engraved by Danforth. ‘The leading figure is 
glowing with life, and speaks the feeling of tri- 
umph more strongly than words, 

Many of the best writers of our country are 
engaged in supporting the Mirror, and European 
talent will probably before long be enlisted. 

From the central character of its location, and 
the facilities it commands, the Mirror ought to 
receive liberal patronage throughout the Union. 

Tue Lirtce Franxuin teaching children how 
to read what they daily speak, and to learn what 
they ought toknow. By Noan Wesster. 

This little book might have gone down to its 
deserved insignificance if it had not been for its 
libellous name; but to call so ill-judged and dull 
a thing by the name of Franklin is not to be 
borne. One single extract will serve as aspeci- 
men ef its juvenile morality : 

“A little girl comes to school slip-shod, that 
is with the heel of her shoes down, and her feet 
slipping in the shoes. And how she looks! A 
sluitish girl! Vi hatan odioussight! She must 
be cured of her sluttishness, or she will never 
get a good husband!!! Little girls should 
have clean hands and face, their hair well comb- 
ed, and their dress tidy. This is the way to 
make good wives, and good housekeepers, and 
such girls will be most likely to get good hus- 
bands” ! ! !—p. 24. 

By way of entertainment the book closes with 
a Grammar! How delighted a child must be 
to turn over the leaves of the Little Franklin, 
and find— 

“The prior past tense expresses an action 
which will be past before a certain time or other 
act.” Or this— 

“The prior future expresses an action which 
will be past before another act or event.”—>p. 69. 
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DELICATE BENEVOLENCE. 

The following note from an unknown hand, 
enclosing a T'wenty Dollar Bill, has been con. 
veyed this week to the President of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society of Charleston :— 

“Not an unfrequent witness of the relief the 
poor of Charleston obtain from the Ladies’ Be. 
nevolent Society, the subscriber begs they will 
accept the enclosed trifle to aid them in their be- 
nevolent purposes, and to inform him to whom 
such communiations must in future be addressed. 
Acknowledge the receipt through the columns 
of the Southern Rose. xX.” 

The benevolent unknown is informed that his 
future remittances of this nature, if directed to 
Mrs. Grimke, Superintendent, or Mrs. Atice 
Heywarp, Treasurer of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society, wil! reach their destination. 








LBA & STiSM BASEBP?., 

There is an admirable institution in Charleston to 
supply destitute females with flannel. Subscription, 
only 50 cents a year. 

A new peep among the autographs belonging to J. 
K. Tefft, Esq. of Savannah, is in preparation for the 
Southern Rose. 

Large exportations of hay are making to this coun- 
try from Scotlana. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LINES 


IN ANSWER TO THOSE ON A CHILD'S PICTURE IN 


no. ll. 


Oh, I have seen a lady 
The fairest of her kind: 

Her features are so comely, 
Her eyes so full of mind. 


She wears a sweet expression 
Upon her smiling face : 

Her head upon her fair neck 
Doth sit with such a grace! 


One half unwreathed ringlet 
Is tucked behind her ear, 
As if that urbane lady 
Each word I speak would hear. 


Her mild eyes gaze upon me, 
And sofily seem to say, 

“ Dear child, what music in your voice, 
I love your noisy play !” 


E’en when 1’m deep in mischief, 
From her I get no blame ; 

When I come in she smiles on me, 
When I go out the same. 


One day my Indian-rubber ball 
Went right against her cheek ; 

Will you believe it? not a word 
Did this sweet creature speak. 


Oh, she’s a bright example 
For all mammas to follow ; 
Though others talk delightfully, 
Her silence beats them hollow. 


There’s many an eye as brilliant, 
And many a brow as white, 
And many a cheek as beautiful— 

At least by candle light. 


And smiles of equal sweetness 
On lips as red may lie; 

But hers are worth them al], because 
They beam when none aredy! 


Some ladies, over anxious 
About their household cares, 

Lose ali their sweet serenity 
If we but move the chairs. 


And some are belles or beauties :— 
I’ve known a shuddering girl 
Afraid to let me kiss her 
Least I should spoil a curl, 


In my sweet lady’s presence 
Unchecked I sit or stand : 

She never smooths my locks to show 
The whiteness of her hand. 


Some Jadies are so nervous 
They can’t abide a noise: 

They’ ve little patience with the girls, 
And none at all with boys. 


But mine !—she has no vapors, 
No speeches long and flat; 

Nor interrupts my play time 
With—* Darling, don’t do that!” 


I’ve known some female scribblers 
Do nought but write or think, 
As if their dainty fingers 
Were only made for—ink ! 


She writes not—my fair lady! 
She hath nor nerves nor fears ; 


An ever blooming beauty, 
Unspoiled by passing years! 


And what than all is better, 
Unmatched by young or old, 
My lady isa picture! 


And so she cannot scoLp! A- M; W. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SONNET. 
Written by Metastasio in Rome, in 1719, in praise of 
Gasparini, at that time a celebrated composer of 
music. 
Like the young harmonies of heavenly birth 
By whose bless’d influence each immortal sphere 
Binds in melodious chains the willing earth, 
And sheds the secret power of music here— 
Thus, Gasparini—thus thy magic art 
Has sweetly wrought th’ entranced spirit’s chain ;' 
Thus with mild sway can wake in every heart 
The pulse of joy, or soothe each bitter pain— 
With such soft power the enamoured bard of old, 
Tempting with wandering feet hell’s dark abyss, 
Its guilty souls beguiled to transient bliss— 
Sweeping with hand inspired the chords of gold— 
With such high minstrelsy the shepherd boy 
Ruled the fierce Hebrew king, and won his soul to 
joy. 


Columbia, S. C. E. F. E. 
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LINES 
TO A BEAUTIFUL CHILD SLEEPING. 


Slumber, gentle infant, 
On thy cradle bed, 
Guardian angels hover 
Kindly o’er thy head: 
Beauty’s smiles are playing 
On thy dimpled cheek ; 
Guiltless is thy spirit, 
Innocent and meek. 


Slumber, gentle infant, 
Thou art happy now; 
Not a shade of sadness 
Lingers on thy brow : 
Thou art fair and lovely 
As the budding rose ; 
Sleep on, child of beauty— 
Sweet is thy repose. 


Charleston. GULIELMUS. 
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“ Let not your heart be troubled, ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.”’ 


Blessed words of consolation! 
May they ne’er be read in vain 

By those o’er whom gvief's desolation 
Falls and chills with withering pain. 


Words of peace to the believer, 
Who tastes no more of pleasure’s stream, 
And breaks the chain that lingers ever 
Over life’s delusive aream. 


Ye speak in comfort to the mourner, 
Weeping over dear ones fled, 

Who feels that earth’s remotest corner, 
Is but a charnel for the dead. 


True, dear Lord, thy precious promise ! 
Thus are mourners often blest, 

When we break the spell that binds us, 
And on heavenly pinions rest ! 


Whene’er our hearts are troubled, Lord, 
Faith will banish fear within. — 
“ Believe in me,’’—each precious word 
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TOA FRIEND. 


Shall I remember thee ? 
Yes, when the star of night 
Steals on my mournful sight ; 
When the wild birds’ ling’ ring strain 
Calls echo to the plain, 
Then, 1°ll remember thee. 


Wilt thou remember me ? 
Oh! when the breeze of morn 
Sports onward, newly born, 
The evening tear to chase, 
That glows with silent grace 
Upon the flow’ry thorn, 

Then, then remember me. 


Shall I remember thee? 
When pensive and alone, 
Soft musie’s fairy tone, 

Steals o’er my raptured ear ; 

I'll think thy spirit flying 

Is with the number sighing, 
* Dearest, I hover near!” 


Wilt thou remember me? 
Oh! love, when wild storms rave, 
Where heaves the foamy wave, 
Then, turn thy thoughts on high, 
Then, raise the heartfolt cry, 

Then, then remember me! 


Shall I remember thee ? 
When God, with dread command, 
Arrests my fleeting sand, 
I scarce can think it heaven 
Till thou to me art given,— 
Even there, I'll think of thee. 
LELIa. 


SELECTED POBIRT. 


EXTRACT FROM WORDSWORTH. 


“‘ T have seen 

A curious child, applying to his ear 

‘Lhe convolution of a smooth lipp’d shell, 

To which, in silence hush’d, his very soul 
Listen’d intensely, and his countenance soon 
Brighten’d with joy ; for murm'ring from within 
Were heard sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor express’d 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of faith ; and doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever during power ; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 

Of endless agitation.” 
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